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"  Weil,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous" 
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Editorial 

The  Rebel  Ruminates — 

Strikes  and  sedition  are  a  bad  thing,  but  they  are  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  newspaper  tyranny  that  we  all  submit  to  day 
by  day. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  English  literature  should  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  on  this  side  of  the  water  by  the 
substitution  of  familiar  detail  for  what  is  exclusively  Eng- 
lish. How  successfully  this  can  be  done  is  apparent  from  the 
following  lines  from  a  revised  Gray's  Elegy: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  whippoorwill  salutes  the  rising  moon, 
And  wanly  glitter  in  her  gentle  ray 

The  sinuous  windings  of  the  turbid  Spoon. 

*  *         * 

We  were  struck  by  a  report  in  The  Globe  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Fonvard  Movement,  stating  that  "it  was  felt  there 
would  be  a  real  failure  in  the  movement  for  a  spiritual  awak- 
ening unless  the  results  to  that  end  proved  at  least  equal  to  the 
more  easily  counted  financial  reports."  The  trouble  about 
early  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  its  spiritual 
position  was  away  ahead  of  its  finances.       We  all  have  our 

troubles. 

*  *       * 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  old-fashioned  nursery 
rhymes  should  be  altered  to  suit  modern  conditions.  For  in- 
stance, 

The  maid  was  in  the  parlour,  eating  bread  and  honey, 
The  queen  was  in  the  garden,  hanging  out  the  clothes, 

[141] 
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would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  version,  which  is  pos- 
itively seditious.  Indeed,  a  great  many  old-fashioned  things 
needed  to  be  revised.  The  easiest  way  of  falling  foul  of  the 
civil  authorities  is  to  quote  the  Bible  without  referring  to 
your  source.    Isaiah  is  a  particular  offender. 

The  idiotic  reviewer  of  The  Royal  Canadian  Academy  pic- 
tures in  The  Mail  and  Empire  on  November  25th  last  should 
take  to  heart  Wordsworth's 

Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 
Find  little  to  perceive. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  personal  objection  to  pictures  in  general, 
and  his  sole  imaginative  and  irrelevant  touch  was  to  say  that 
"very  few  studies  in  the  nude  were  shown."  Can  he  by  any 
chance  have  got  the  wrong  place?  Let  us  hope  that  he  finds 
the  right  one  next  time. 

We  were  looking  for  an  anthology  of  Canadian  verse  for 
a  Christmas  present,  but  had  to  retire  defeated.  There  are  a 
great  many  publications  which  claim  to  represent  Canadian 
verse,  but  they  are  all  too  inclusive  to  deserve  the  name  of 
anthology.  It  is  time  we  had  an  anthology  with  standards. 
It  would  have  to  be  mighty  slim,  but  it  would  do  more  for  the 
making  of  good  poetry  than  these  inclusive  collections  which 
contain  a  portrait  of  each  contributor  and  make  you  feel  that 
the  compiler  is  personally  acquainted  with  them  all  and  wishes 
to  offend  none.  Professor  Pelham  Edgar,  having  reviewed 
Canadian  poetry  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  might  now  follow 

up  with  a  real  anthology. 

*       *       * 

It  is  time  there  was  a  clearer  conception  abroad  of  the 
true  meaning  of  education.  Here  is  one  that  will  not  fall  at 
the  first  touch :  "the  discovery  of  vital  interests  and  the  pur- 
suing of  them."  Ontario  has  gone  the  other  way  and  decided 
that  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  vital  interests,  but  that 
it  is  simply  a  brew — non-intoxicating,  of  course — which  can 
be  mixed  according  to  a  formula  and  administered  with  good 
results  to  all  and  sundry.  Not  long  ago  a  student  came  up  to 
the  University  with  the  intention  of  studying  forestry;  upon 
discovering  that  three  of  his  pals  had  signed  on  for  medicine 
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he  also  signed  on  for  medicine.  This  means  either  that  friend- 
ships are  more  profound  in  Ontario  than  elsewhere  or  that 
educational  traditions  are  more  callow. 

:l:  >::  * 

In  the  matter  of  reconstruction  why  should  not  Canada's 
war  inventors,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  our  patriotic  dail- 
ies, supply  a  substitute  for  paving  sidewalks?  In  winter  the 
present  material  and  construction  is  excellent  as  a  practical 
joke  on  pedestrians,  and  as  a  means  of  supplying  subjects  for 
clinics,  but  as  a  safe  place  for  walking  they  fail,  like  many 
other  things  in  Toronto. 

*  *  :■: 

A  student  has  proclaimed  in  The  Varsity  that  his  appreci- 
ation of  Hart  House  is  merely  because  it  is  a  convenient  eating 
place,  and  pours  scorn  on  the  idea  that  its  beauty  and  other 
attractions  may  be  of  value.  We  hope  we  do  not  exaggerate 
when  we  say  we  expected  better  things  of  its  editors  than  to 
publish  a  piece  of  crass  vulgarity  making  a  virtue  of  Philistin- 
ism. It  is  especially  unfortunate  as  some  people  are  already 
prone  to  say:  "Just  so — university  students." 


The  Tramping  Song 

The  brown  fields,  the  green  fields 
And  all  of  heaven  blue. 
And  white  between  them  runs  the  road 
I  tread  upon  to  you. 

The  sparrows  in  hedges, 

The  swallows  in  the  sky, 

Sing  of  their  mating  sweet  and  clear 

To  me  as  I  go  by. 

As  onward  I  travel 

In  happiness  and  haste 

I  sing  with  happy  little  birds 

That  flutter  in  the  waste. 

H.  K.  G. 
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The  Antiquarian 

MV  friend  wiis  an  antiquarian,  and,  like  all  antiquarians, 
he  was  enthusiastic.  This  fascination  which  resides  in 
all  things  of  an  older  world  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  least  com- 
municable of  all  fascinations.  No  one,  who  has  ever  experi- 
enced it,  can  appreciate  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  any 
student  of  the  old,  old  days  finds  some  simple  relic.  If  a  man 
knows  anything  about  music  you  can  raise  some  enthusiasm 
if  you  try ;  if  he  knows  anything  about  the  classics  it  is  easy 
to  arouse  some  interest.  But  you  cannot  communicate  the 
delight  of  the  antiquarian.  To  the  ordinary  person  the  man 
whose  eyes  dance  and  sparkle  at  the  sight  of  an  old  bronze  pot, 
or  an  older  flint  spearhead,  is,  to  put  it  baldly,  a  fool. 

Now  I,  for  my  part,  object  to  being  called  a  fool,  so  I  try 
to  give  some  explanation  of  my  interest  in  these  things  of  long 
ago. 

There  is  an  interest  that  comes  from  knowledge — from 
knowledge  of  how  men  lived  and  loved  and  died,  how  -they 
thought,  and  what  they  lived  on.  Then  there  is  the  other  in- 
terest, the  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  Did  you  ever  pick 
up  a  flint  arrow-head?  If  you  ever  find  one,  go  home  at  once, 
get  your  best-drawing  pipe,  and  sit  in  front  of  a  friendly  fire. 
(Remember,  it  must  be  peat  or  wood.  And  remember  to  put 
the  arrow-head  on  the  mantelpiece,  for  you  may  drop  it,  and 
frighten  away  the  Little  People.)  You  will  get  forty-seven 
distinct  stories  about  the  shaggy,  wild-eyed  men,  and  forty  of 
them  are  sad,  for  the  old  keltic  melancholy  never  leaves  the 
blood. 

Be  very,  veiy  careful  to  whom  you  repeat  these  tales. 
There  are  people  who  will  scoff,  and  will  tell  you  that  your 
arrowhead  fell  from  the  girdle  of  a  coward  who  fled  from  the 
battle.  Perhaps  that  is  true ;  five  of  your  stories  can  tell  you 
all  about  it,  and  why  the  man  ran  away ;  but  there  is  no  sneer 
in  the  stories  the  fairies  tell ;  the  fairies  are  too  old,  and  too 
wise  to  feel  contempt.  But  if  your  friends  laugh,  you  will 
begin  to  be  ashamed  of  your  tales ;  and  soon  the  Little  People 
will  become  ashamed  of  them,  and  will  not  come  to  you  again; 
for  they  are  very  like  children  in  some  ways. 
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But  if  you  have  not  the  interest  born  in  you — well,  in  that 
case  I  pity  you,  for  the  Little  People  will  never  bring  you 
their  stories  and  their  toys ;  and,  though  you  don't  believe  me, 
your  life  will  be  the  poorer  for  want  of  them. 

But  I  fear  I  have  wandered  far  away  from  my  friend.  His 
interest,  great  though  it  be,  is,  I  maintain,  wrongly  directed. 
He  thinks  History  started  with  Rome,  and  makes  me  listen 
to  long  lectures  on  the  names  of  the  streets  in  Roman  camps, 
how  to  recognize  them,  who  stayed  in  them,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  there  be  better  things  than 
this;  for,  after  all,  the  Romans  only  lived  yesterday,  and 
thought  as  we  think — or  better  (for  we  inherit  from  them), 
our  minds,  in  their  waj'^s  and  workings,  move  in  the  same 
channels  as  did  theirs. 

One  day  I  told  my  friend  that  I  was  tired  of  his  confounded 
Romans,  and  I  took  him  away  to  the  hills  where  the  Romans 
never  came.  I  showed  him  little  houses  that  were  deserted 
before  Roman  ever  set  foot  in  Britain.  I  took  him  to  a  lonely 
glen,  far  hidden  in  the  hills,  where  to-day  a  hard-hit  stag  will 
retire  to  die,  and  showed  him  the  spot  where,  deep  below  the 
moss,  I  had  found  three  vertebrae  of  some  ancient  stag,  with 
a  flint  arrow-head  deeply  imbedded  in  one  of  them,  and  he 
remained  unmoved.  Then  I  told  him  the  old  legends  and 
myths,  and  the  names  of  the  giants,  that  were  in  the  land;  I 
showed  him  where  men  worshipped  in  the  days  before  Rome 
was  a  nation,  and  told  him  the  fairy  stories  of  their  wars. 
He  laughed,  and  said  it  was  all  dreams  and  nonsense. 

Dreams  is  it?  Perhaps;  but  never  nonsense.  They  are 
beautiful,  these  old  tales  and  all  beauty  has  a  meaning,  hidden 
though  it  may  be. 

Perhaps  I  shall  find  that  meaning  some  day  in  the  sacred 
places  on  the  mountain  tops,  or  in  the  misty  caverns  of  the 
winds ;  perhaps  where  one  can  see  the  water  sweep  level  over 
the  great  sea-cliffs  that  make  Corryvreckan,  or  where  the 
three  great  seas  come  swinging  round  the  Mull  when  the  tide's 
at  the  turn. 

These  things  are  older  than  all  history.  They  are  older 
than  man.  They  are  older  than  the  gods  themselves ;  for  of 
such  beauty,  and  of  such  mystery  were  the  first  gods  born. 

A.  F. 
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Cones 

"Dcmocritus  went  on  to  say  that  the  vohimc  of  the  cone  was  a 
third  of  that  of  the  cyHnder  on  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height, 
a  proposition  first  demonstrated  by ". 

It  was  a  hot,  sticky  afternoon,  and  this  was  too  much  for  me. 
1  put  down  the  book,  seized  my  hat,  went  out  and  purchased  one. 
It  was  not  till  I  sauntered  out  on  Yonge  Street  with  //  in  my 
possession  that  I  realized  what  had  suggested  this  happy  thought 
to  me;  and  thereupon  an  infinite  sadness  came  over  me.  Was  it  for 
this,  I  asked  myself,  that  the  great  men  of  old  studied  and  reflected, 

reasoned  high, 
Of  Providence,  Fore -knowledge,  Will  and  Fate. 
VkTesting  her  deep-veiled  secrets  from  Mother  Earth,  scaling  the 
very  Heavens  in  their  endeavours  to  woo  that  coy  maid.  Wisdom, 
to  earth?  Truly  the  Greeks  have  had  their  day,  and,  for  all  their 
vaunted  wisdom,  they  gained  but  little  joy  of  the  earth.  What  is  it 
to  me  if  a  cone  be  one  third  of  a  cylinder  in  volume?  Cylinders  are 
all  very  well  in  their  proper  place,  to  wit,  on  automobiles,  engines, 
and  malodorous  steamships;  but  put  them  to  the  real  test,  and  they 
fail.  True,  this  of  volume  is  a  matter  to  give  us  pause.  But  if  a 
cylinder  be  three  times  the  volume  of  a  cone  on  the  same  base,  the 
solution  is  after  all  quite  simple.  Why  not  three  cones?  The 
argument  was  unanswerable,  and  as  by  this  time  little  but  the  apex 
of  my  cone  was  left  remaining,  I  boldly  walked  once  again  into  the 
confectioner's  and  ordered  two  more. 

When  I  returned,  the  volume  still  lay  upon  the  desk,  open  at  the 
identical  page,  and  its  mute,  reproachful  plea  awoke  a  demon  of 
indignation  within  me.  "One  volume,"  I  shouted,  "One  cylinder: 
three  cones!  O  you  Greeks,  how  little  after  all  did  you  learn  from 
your  own  philosophers !  Did  not  one  of  them  warn  you  with  solemn 
emphasis  that '  the  end  is  not  knowledge,  but  action '?  Did  it  never 
cross  your  minds  that  cones  may  be  inverted?  Were  you  so  inter- 
ested in  the  trivialities  of  the  base,  that  you  utterly  missed  the 
points''  But  my  tirade  was  barely  finished  when  methought 
Democritus  himself  made  reply:  "All  very  good,  but  what  a  mess 
you  would  have  made,  if  you  had  not  started  from  the  base  of  your 
cones."  So  it  was  that  "the  laughing  philosopher"  had  his  last 
laugh  at  me.  W.  D.  W. 
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The  Antiphonal  Song 

Horace  and  Lvdia  (Horace,  Curm,  in.,  ix.) 

When  no  other  boy 

Could  indulge  in  the  joy 
Of  flinging  his  arms  round  your  neck, 

By  Jove !  and  by  Bacchus ! 

Horatius  Flaccus 
Had  a  little  or  nothing  to  reck. 

Oh,  beautiful  Lydia ! 

Whatever  you  did  you 
Must  know  that  your  wishes  were  law  to  me ; 

I  was  happier,  ma'am, 

Than  a  jovial  clam, 
And  you  couldn't  compare  the  old  Shah  to  me. 

Oh,  Horace,  my  lad, 

Before  ever  you  had 
That  silly  flirtation  with  Chloe, 

A  pert  little  miss. 

Although  I'll  say  this. 
That  she  is  a  bit  dressy  and  showy, 

I,  Lydia  by  name, 

Was  a  lady  of  fame. 
Distinguished  abroad  and  at  home; 

And  I'd  not  have  changed  places 

With  one  of  the  Graces, 
Or  even  with  Ilia  of  Rome. 

Fair  Chloe  of  Thrace 

With  her  beautiful  face 
Now  consumes  me  with  amorous  fire; 

I  daresay  you've  heard, 

She  can  sing  like  a  bird 
And  play  like  a  deuce  on  the  lyre. 

I'd  go  without  dread 

To  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
And  lie  there  forever  at  rest. 

If  I  could  contrive 

That  she  should  survive 
And  live  with  my  soul  in  her  breast. 
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My  time  every  day  is 

Consumed  with  Calais, 
A  lover  he  is  every  bit  of  him ; 

He  gives  me  such  treats 

Of  flowers  and  sweets 
That  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  quit  of  him. 

You  boast  that  you'd  die 

For  Chloe,  while  I 
Would  consider  her  cheap  at  the  price; 

If  the  gods  would  but  spare 

My  lover,  I  swear 
That  I  wouldn't  mind  doing  it  twice. 

Don't  let  us  be  stupid ; 

Suppose  now  that  Cupid 
Should  harness  us  under  his  yoke, 

We  could  seal  with  a  kiss 

Our  connubial  bliss, 
And  treat  all  the  past  as  a  joke.  .   . 

I  could  easily  shake 

Off  Miss  Chloe,  and  take 
My  Lydia  again  to  my  arms ; 

Though  once  you  were  slighted, 

I'd  just  be  delighted 
To  revel  again  in  your  charms. 

If  Calais  were  fair 

As  a  star,  I  declare 
That,  although  you  were  lighter  than  cork, 

Oh  Horace,  my  boy, 

I  would  wed  you  with  joy. 
And  not  care  a  hang  for  the  stork. 

Though  your  passion  might  be 

As  the  turbulent  sea — 
The  one  that  we  call  Adriatic — 

If  you  were  near  by 

I  could  live,  I  could  die. 
If  it  had  to  be  done  in  an  attic. 

Cinnamon. 
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Direct  Action 

THE  irony  of  fate  decrees  that  dogmas,  once  revolutionary 
in  their  character,  become  the  fetters  that  bind  future 
generations  to  old  forms.  When  Rousseau's  theory  of  the 
Social  Conti-act  set  in  more  rapid  motion  the  great  forces  of 
the  French  Revolution,  who  could  think  that  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  majority  might  one  day  be  turned,  with 
deadly  effect,  to  the  suppression  of  the  working  class  in  whose 
name  it  was  invoked?  Yet  the  industrial  disturbances  of  this 
year  in  Great  Britain  reveal  the  inability  of  parliament  to 
appreciate  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  greater  number  of  its 
constituents;  and  the  remoteness  of  parliamentary  sympathy 
from  the  aspirations  of  organized  Labour,  particularly  the 
group  of  trades  unions  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  led 
to  an  extended  and  warm  discussion  of  the  wisdom  and  justifi- 
cation of  industrial  action  to  enforce  political  aims,  otherwise 
known  as  "direct  action." 

The  idea  of  direct  action,  in  this  sense,  is  of  recent  im- 
portance in  British  politics,  and  its  growth  above  ground  has 
been  short  and  rapid,  in  development  and  decline  alike,  but  its 
roots  lie  thirty  years  in  the  past.  The  Miner's  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  hot-bed  where  it  grew.  The  terrible  con- 
ditions in  which  English  miners  have  been  compelled  to 
live'  are  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  hold  on  their  minds  of 
the  Marxian  doctrines  of  the  exploitation  of  Labour  by  Capi- 
tal, of  the  inevitable  crisis  that  must  end  age-old  wrongs  by 
the  short  and  sharp  process  of  an  expropriation  of  capital  by 
labour.  The  facts  are  worn  threadbare  in  the  findings  of  end- 
less commissions  before  and  after  the  war.-'  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  hours  have  been  long,  wages  precarious,  and  in  many 
cases  hopelessly  unfair  to  men  working  on  difficult  faces,  hous- 
ing has  been,  on  the  whole,  execrable,  Capital  has  nowhere 
been  less  considerate  of  the  needs  of  Labour  of  its  just  claims. 

To  avert  an  upheaval  of  incalculable  dimensions  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  early  this  year  appointed  a  Royal 

'See  "The  British  Coal  Trade,"  by  H.  Stanley  Jevons  (1915  Ed. 
Kegan,  Paul  Co.)   passim,  but  particularly  p.  352ff. 

"H.  S  Jevons  ubi  supra,  and  also  evidence  before  the  Sankey  Com- 
mission. See  The  Times  for  March  and  April,  1919  for  reports  of  evi- 
dence given. 
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Commission  to  enquire  into  the  coal-mining  problem,  and 
bought  off  a  threatened  strike  of  miners  by  a  promise  to  give 
legal  effect  to  the  recommendations  that  Sir  John  Sankey  and 
his  associates  should  make.  The  cleverness  of  the  miners  in 
securing  the  appointment  to  the  Sankey  Commission  of  such 
men  as  Mr,  Sydney  Webb,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  Mr,  Robert 
Smillie  and  Mr,  Frank  Hodges,  soon  bore  fruit  in  a  strong 
majority  report  in  favour  of  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines 
and  of  a  number  of  important  concessions  in  regard  to  wages 
and  hours  of  work.  With  the  merits  of  the  nationalization 
scheme  the  writer  has  here  no  concern.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Government  not  only  failed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  this  branch  of  the  case,  but,  with  conspicu- 
ous ineptitude  it  refused  to  disclose  its  intentions  at  all,  and 
resorted  to  a  policy  of  waiting  to  see  what  might  turn  up  on 
the  wheel  of  fortune. 

And  while  the  Government  waited  men  were  being  con- 
scripted from  the  ranks  of  Labour  and  sent  to  North  Russia, 
whither  Mr.  Churchill  vowed  no  conscripts  ever  went.  Con- 
scientious objectors  were  still  kept  in  confinement  in  their 
prisons.  Now  organized  Labour  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Russian  campaign  on  grounds  both  economic  and  political,  and 
part  of  its  programme  for  reconstruction  was  the  release  from 
military  obligations  of  the  many  conscripts  who  belonged  to 
trades  unions,  and  the  release  of  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service.  Under  the  guise  of  withdrawal  from  Arch- 
angel and  Murmansk,  our  armies  in  North  Russia  throughout 
the  spring  were  being  reinforced  and  pushed  steadily  into  the 

•"Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  on  this  (juestion.  In  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Coal  Commission  Bill  on  February  21,  1919,  Mr.  Shortt 
(then  Home  Secretary-)  said,  "Nationalization  was  a  business  proposi- 
tion of  jjreat  complexity  and  far-reaching  effect.  It  must  be  investi- 
jfated  before  being  accepted.  The  Government  desired  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  it  were  found  to  be  a  good  business  proposition  they  would 
accept  it,  and  if  it  proved  detrimental  they  would  oppose  it.  Therefore 
their  proposal  was  that  the  whole  question  .should  be  threshed  out  with 
expert  evidence,  opinion  and  knowledge — a  highly  competent  and  etfici- 
ent  tribunal"    (sic.) 

Mr.  Shortt  further  gave  a  specific  promise,  in  regard  to  wages  and 
hours,  that  "any  award"  made  by  the  Commission  should  date  back  to 
the  date  of  delivery  of  miners'  claims,  namely,  .January  9th. 

See  The  Times  Feb.  25,  1919 

Certainly  considerable  numbers  of  persons  believed  the  Government 
had  committed  itself  to  carr>'ing  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission.    See,  for  example.  The  Nation,  June  28,  1919. 
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interior — the  better  to  get  away,  as  the  Minister  persisted  in 
assuring  the  House  of  Commons.  The  triumphant  announce- 
ment of  fresh  victories  in  Russia  was  a  frequent  and  ludic- 
rous postlude  to  the  promise  that  midsummer  would  see  the 
return  of  our  Russian  armies,  and  Labour  became  more  and 
more  exasperated  at  what  it,  not  unjustly,  considered  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  no  great  leader  to 
voice  effective  protest  against  broken  faith  or  equivocation. 
Mr,  Adamson  was  inexperienced  and  the  Labour  Party  in 
parliament  was  relativelj^  inarticulate.  Sir  Donald  Maclean 
aroused  no  great  enthusiasms  in  the  world  outside.  "The  bond 
between  a  people  and  a  Government  is  a  moral  one,  and  this 
bond  was  broken,"  so  said  The  Nation  in  July.  The  "ticket" 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  elected  all  candidates  and  his  fiat  carried 
all  proposals. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Labour  was  driven  definitely  to 
discuss  what  The  Thnes  called  "government  by  strike."  If 
parliamentary  representatives  do  not  represent  then  parlia- 
ment must  be  coerced,  if  necessary,  superseded.  At  the 
Southport  Conference  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  last  week 
of  June  the  question  of  the  political  strike  came  up  for  debate. 
The  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  McGurk, 
had  given  an  opening  for  the  Marxian  wing  of  the  party  to 
urge  revolutionary  action,  and  the  smashing  of  an  unrepre- 
sentative Government  by  a  general  strike.  The  card  vote  on 
direct  action  revealed  a  huge  affirmative  majority. 

The  ferment  grew  throughout  the  summer.  The  colossal 
blunders  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  in  attempting  a  melo- 
dramatic stroke  by  the  announcement  of  a  six  shilling  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal — a  blunder,  be  it  remembered,  recently 
acknowledged  by  a  reduction  of  10s.  the  ton — produced  a  hot 
debate  and  much  stinging  criticism  in  the  House.  Savage 
criticisms  were  also  levelled  at  the  Attorney-Generars  de- 
partment for  failure  to  prosecute  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  his 
alleged  seditious  utterances  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  miners' 
representative,  John  Cairns,  could  say  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  there  was,  for  Labour  too,  "a  time  to  keep  to  constitu- 
tional action  and  a  time  to  break  it."* 


•Quoted  in  The  Daily  Herald,  July  14,  1919. 
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The  prolonged  strike  of  Yorkshire  miners  in  July  and 
August,  the  lightning  strike  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
engineers,  the  intermittent  strikes  of  dockers  at  Liverpool,  the 
lawless  outbreak  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  town  hall  at  Luton,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  popular  dis- 
content. Men's  loyalty  was  strained  by  a  sense  of  injustice, 
and  Robert  Williams  declared  at  the  Keswick  Conference  in 
July  that  loyalty  to  the  trade  union  constitution  came  before 
loyalty  to  the  country's  constitution,  which  had  been  built  up 
by  the  workers'  enemies.  Why  not,  when  the  army  was  being 
circularised  weekly  for  reports  as  to  what  battalions  were 
available  and  could  be  relied  on  for  strike-breaking?  The 
Labour  Party  paper.  The  Daily  Herald,  declared  on  July  29th 
that  the  only  possible  means  of  averting  bloody  revolution  was 
"the  revival  of  democracy — direct  action  by  the  democracy  of 
the  workers  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Imperialistic  strike- 
breakers." 

The  Glasgow  Conference  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Septem- 
ber witnessed  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  direct  action.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  July  the  Government,  in  the  face  of 
an  imminent  political  general  strike,  receded  from  its  unten- 
able position  in  regard  to  conscription,  the  Russian  affair,  and 
conscientious  objectors.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that 
opinion  in  the  ranks  of  Labour  was  beginning  to  be  divided 
on  the  question  of  unqualified  nationalisation,  and  a  definite 
split  arose  between  the  parliamentary  group  of  Laborites,  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Clynes,  Mr,  Ai'thur  Henderson  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thomas,  and  the  Marxian  group,  acknowledging  as  leaders 
Mr.  Smillie  and  Mr.  Hodges.  The  most  significant  thing  since 
that  conference  is  that  the  N.  U.  R.  strike  in  September  was 
expressly  confined  to  an  economic  issue.  Threats  of  direct 
action  recently  made  by  Mr.  Smillie  are  aimed  only  at  forcing 
the  Government  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  mandate  on  nation- 
alisation.' They  are  not  based  on  the  narrower  issue  of  com- 
pelling the  country  to  accept  the  views  of  the  miners  on  that 
question. 

The  broad  issues  of  direct  action,  says  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  in  a  very  useful  article  on  this  subject,''  are 
twofold.      The    sovereignty    of    the    state,    however    com- 

'See  The  Globe  Associated  Press  despatch,  Dec.  8,  1919. 
^"Democracy  and  Direct  Action,"  by  B.  A.  W.  Russell  in  The  English 
Review,  May,  1919,  p.  336. 
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plete  in  legal  theory,  is  in  fact  subject  to  great 
limitations.  In  what  areas  is  the  majority  to  rule?  What  are 
the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  a  majority  may  properly  assert 
its  will?  That  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  is  rather  a  legal 
fiction  than  a  political  fact  is  scarcely  open  to  question.  The 
Government  must  now  bargain  with  capitalist  and  labourite 
alike.  It  can  scarcely  coerce  capitalistic  trusts,  any  more  than 
it  can  enforce  economic  slavery  on  the  great  trades  unions. 
Already  devolution  is  shaping  itself  into  a  form  of  devolution 
by  economic  interest  rather  than  by  geographical  area.  Con- 
siderable functions  of  commercial  and  industrial  control  are 
being  assumed  by  Industrial  Councils.  To  resist  the  process 
and  to  deny  the  rights  of  Labour  in  that  region  is  to  force 
Labour  back  upon  the  strike  as  a  weapon  to  win  its  place  in 
the  sun.  Strikes  will  continue,  Bolshevism — the  anomalous 
nondescript  Bolshevism  of  the  daily  press — ^will  thrive,  unless 
the  growing  tendency  to  devolve  the  control  over  vital  sub- 
jects upon  representative  bodies  of  the  people  most  con- 
cerned is  fostered  and  allowed  free  play.  The  strike  will  re- 
cur so  long  as  the  society,  which  the  press  longs  to  guard  in 
holy  slumber,  is  a  society  in  which  Labour  is  the  great  un- 
recognized partner.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  sup- 
pose that  Labour  does  not  constitute  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  society.  And  the  labour  element  in  society  will  always 
justify  the  strike  as  an  ultimate  weapon  for  the  attainment  of 
just  demands,  economic  or  political.  The  sole  and  final  arbiter 
is  public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  that  majority  whose  ulti- 
mate happiness  rests  in  the  fact  that  no  constitutional  forms 
and  no  legal  fictions  can  destroy  the  free  spirit  of  men  who 
toil  with  their  hands.  H.  E.  M. 


The  Face  of  Things 

IN  the  beginning  there  were  no  men.  The  world  knew  nothing  of 
looking  backward  or  forward,  nothing  of  purposes  or  inter- 
ferences. It  was  neither  happy  nor  unhappy;  there  was  no 
point  in  being  there.  Trees  grew  and  fell;  animals  died  and  rotted. 
There  was  nothing  but  dead  leaves  and  dung  and  burrows  to  change 
the  face  of  things. 
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When  man  came  he  began  to  chip  the  bark  off  trees  with  the 
point  of  a  stone  and  taste  the  bitter  sap  on  his  tongue.  And  he 
would  dig  down  deeper  into  the  ground  than  there  was  really  any 
need  to;  he  wasn't  sure  why  he  did  it.  And  he  began  to  distort 
the  face  of  things  with  dwelling-places  of  wood  and  stone  and 
pathways  that  didn't  lead  anywhere  unless  it  was  from  one  dwelling 
to  another  or  something  equally  absurd.  In  short  there  was  a 
whole  lot  of  scratching  and  scraping  and  here  and  there  the  earth 
began  to  look  like  a  canvas  that  was  being  overworked. 

Later  on  he  built  temples  and  pyramids  and  Woolworth  build- 
ings, all  in  startlingly  swift  succession.  The  railways  and  cables  and 
fences  lay  across  the  face  of  things  like  a  hair-net.  Moving  about 
became  quite  a  science.  Man  riddled  the  earth  like  a  giant  mole, 
swam  the  bottom  of  the  waters  like  a  sea-snake,  and  crowded  the 
golden  eagle  out  into  the  ether  with  his  innumerable  aeroplanes. 
He  carried  heat  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  melt  the  two  poles 
and  drained  one  ocean  into  another  as  a  mere  experiment  in  climate. 
He  became  so  absorbed  in  these  interests  that  he  gradually  forgot 
to  propagate  himself,  but  those  who  were  left  only  established 
themselves  more  masterfully  upon  the  face  of  things.  The  fewer 
there  were  the  more  supreme  became  their  dominion. 

The  next  stage  was  seen  most  clearly  by  the  man  in  the  moon 
who  had  been  watching  all  this  palaver  with  that  puzzled  and 
slightly  idiotic  look  of  his.  What  he  saw  excited  him  slightly  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career;  the  ice-bergs  that  grew  in  his  nostrils 
thawed  a  little  as  his  breathing  warmed.  And  small  wonder,  for 
he  found  himself  confronted  with  a  face  as  large  as  his.  It  wasn't 
very  clearly  defined  at  first  but  it  grew  in  definition  as  the  aeons 
rolled  by  and  while  he  couldn't  quite  relate  it  to  the  older  earth- 
geography  it  seemed  as  if  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn 
had  become  the  eye-teeth  in  the  great  countenance  and  the  U.S.A. 
and  Russia  (or  rather  the  Rockies  and  the  Urals)  had  turned  into 
the  cheek  bones.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  men  left,  but  the 
face  was  human  in  its  way,  like  his  own. 

This  is  almost  the  whole  story,  except  that,  after  waiting 
through  what  seemed  the  longest  period  he  had  ever  known,  the 
face  grew  in  expressiveness  till  he  was  able  to  catch  its  eye.  The 
man  in  the  moon  was  embarrassed.  So  he  winked  and  the  face  of 
things,  or  the  man  in  the  earth,  winked  back.  After  which  they 
both  went  to  sleep. 

B.  F. 
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A  Happy  New  Year  for  Art 

WHEN  our  own  Alexander  the  Artist  was  in  London  dur- 
ing a  pause  in  his  late  national  business  with  Mr.  Hohen- 
zollern  he  went  to  one  of  the  art  galleries  to  see  the  pictures. 
He  found  John  Bull  in  a  blue  uniform  standing  at  the  door, 
who  told  him  in  a  polite  and  Shavian  cockney,  that  the  pictures 
were  not  on  exhibition,  "But  you'd  better  go  in,  sir,"  con- 
tinued John  Bull,  as  our  Alexander  was  turning  away,  "you'll 
find  it  very  interesting,  I'm  sure,  sir.  They've  got  the  whole 
place  full  of  girls."  Our  Alexander  did  not  go  in.  He  could 
stir  up  Hohcnzollerns  or  Art  Critics,  but  to  venture  alone,  in 
the  becoming  uniform  of  a  captain,  into  a  whole  picture  gallery 
of  realistic  girls  was  beyond  his  courage. 

He  was  reminded  of  this  experience  when  I  went  with  him 
to  the  office  of  the  Universal  Press  Clipping  Agency.  We  have 
an  interest  in  the  coming  of  Canadian  Art,  and  wished  to 
benefit,  if  possible,  by  the  wide  survey  of  the  art  world  pre- 
sumably commanded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Universal 
Agency.  Our  clippings  had  been  duly  supplied — we  went  to 
the  office  to  pay  the  bill.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  room  con- 
taining five  hundred,  or  perhaps  fifty,  girls.  Their  looks  were 
choice  Canadian,  and  every  girl  seemed  to  be  able  to  hammer 
her  typewriter  and  regard  Alexander  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  a  striking  garden  of  girls,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  bird- 
like quality  in  the  sound  of  the  typewriters.  They  seemed  to 
neutralize  and  soften  each  other  into  a  fine  chaffering  and  twit- 
tering like  the  notes  of  innumerable  migrants  resting  and 
flitting  in  orchard  trees.  But  that  experience  was  the  best  we 
<rot  from  the  Universal  Agency.  Our  clippings  were  not  worth 
the  price.  The  clippers  had  been  confused,  the  critics  were 
muddled  and  perverse,  and  we  realized  again  that  the  critic 
is  only  the  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel.  He  may  leave  his  place 
sometimes  during  the  run,  and  annoy  the  driver  or  quicken 
the  horse,  but  he  can  never  take  the  reins.  The  artist  must  go 
his  own  way,  and  get  what  amusement  he  can  out  of  the  critic's 
misstatements  and  misunderstandings. 

So  we  visited  the  twittering  garden  of  girls  no  more,  and 
had  decided  to  be  independent  of  Universal  or  other  agencies. 
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when  our  friend  Plato  came  along  and  recommended  us  to  try 
again.  "Agencies,"  he  said,  "vary  in  insight  and  understand- 
ing like  individuals.  They  see  no  more  than  their  readers 
discover.  Pi'ogress  is  undoubtedly  at  work  or  in  preparation. 
The  art  impulse  in  Canada  is  only  part  of  a  greater  impulse, 
including  national  appreciation  of  that  art.  The  Universal 
Agency  has  merely  missed  the  signs  of  progress  that  you 
wish  to  see.  A  better  eye  will  find  them  for  you  everywhere." 
We  gave  heed  to  the  persuasive  Plato,  and  on  his  recommen- 
dation we  became  subscribers  to  The  Thomas  More  Bureau. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  services  of  this  agency  encour- 
age us  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Happy  New  Year  for 
Art  in  Canada.  Their  readers  have  penetration  as  well  as 
sympathy,  so  that  they  do  not  make  the  broad  and  vague 
generalizations  of  the  Universal.  We  have  not  yet  received 
from  them  any  paragraphs  regarding  painter's  strikes,  or 
any  in  which  the  word  "pictures"  in  the  title  refers  to  the 
"movies."  The  Thomas  More  Bureau  has  indeed  almost  an 
uncanny  knack  of  finding  for  us  what  we  wish  to  find.  They 
seem  to  have  the  compositor's  skill  of  reading  backwards  or 
upside  down,  as  we  have  rarely  found  their  clippings  for  our- 
selves even  when  we  have  read  the  journals  quoted.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  Rebel  readers  miss  little  that  is  worth  their 
attention,  but  they  cannot  read  everything.  We  are  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  sharing  with  them  the  benefits  of  The 
Thomas  More  Bureau. 

LUNATIC  LOOSE  IN  ART  SHOW. 

Our  friend  Alexander  tells  us  that  for  some  years  back,  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  general  public  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  has  ranged  between 
$100  and  $700,  and  as  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  exhibitors  it  seems  as  though  the  milk  of  Canadian  art 
patronage  would  have  to  be  generously  watered  to  go  round. 
However,  better  times  are  coming,  if  the  recent  action  of  one 
Mr.  Milo  Millyons  is  a  reliable  indication. 

PATRIOT  ART  COLLECTOR. 
"Milo  Millyons,  the  mayor  of  Batchewanna,  is  preparing  to 
dispose  of  his  entire  collection  of  Dutch  and  other  foreign  art 
paintings.     Mr.  Millyons  states  that  he  has  decided  to  'see 
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Canada  first'  in  the  matter  of  art.  He  will  reserve  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  profit,  but  intends  to  invest  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  in  Canadian  pictures  painted 
by  Canadian  artists."  And  Mr,  Millyons  has  supporters  of 
prominence  according  to  the  evidence  of  our  clippings. 

RETURNED  MEN  TO  MAKE  PAINTINGS. 

A  Chance  for  Veterans  of  Talent. 

"The  War  Pictures  that  proved  so  popular  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  suggested  to  Sir  John  Beeton  an  idea 
which  ought  to  be  of  value.  Several  of  the  pictures  by  the 
English  artist,  Nash,  were  painted  in  a  simple  manner  like 
the  better  type  of  amateur  work,  such  as  the  familiar  paint- 
ings of  ships,  for  instance,  often  made  by  sailors.  Sir  John 
has  an  idea  that  there  were  many  men  in  the  army  who  could 
have  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  war  in  this  simple 
dramatic  manner  had  they  been  given  the  opportunity  at  the 
time.  He  considers  that  a  pictorial  record  of  their  impressions 
would  be  of  great  historic  and  artistic  value ;  and  is  therefore 
arranging  a  competition  to  be  open  to  all  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Canadian  forces  at  home  and  overseas.  The 
details  of  the  competition  are  not  yet  made  public,  but  it  is 
understood  that  competitors  are  to  be  asked  to  paint  any  im- 
pression of  a  scene  or  incident  that  they  may  have  witnessed. 
.  .  .  It  is  understood  that  an  award  of  $25.00  is  to  be  paid 
for  every  picture  placed  above  a  certain  standard  by  the 
judges,  with  generous  prizes  for  the  best  work.  In  addition 
to  these  a  large  number  of  the  best  contributions  will  be 
bought  at  generous  prices  to  form  part  of  a  War  Museum  in 
the  city." 

It  is  probable  that  the  generous  Sir  John  is  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen referred  to  in  the  following  clipping,  who  are  at  last 
availing  themselves  of  a  long  neglected  opportunity : 

MURAL  ART  FOR  CITY  HALL. 

"The  City  Council  has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  several 
prominent  citizens  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  decor- 
ative wall  paintings  in  the  City  Hall.  Torontonians  of  the 
elder  generation  will  remember  that  this  work  was  begun  some 
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twenty  years  or  so  ago  by  local  artists,  one  of  whom  made  and 
presented  to  the  city  the  decorations  in  the  entrance  hall,  as 
an  exiunple  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  scheme.  The  names 
of  the  generous  and  enlightened  citizens  who  have  undertaken 
to  complete  the  work  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  are  seven  in  number,  and  all  well  known  in  busi- 
ness circles.  Each  one  has  agreed  to  provide  an  equal  share 
of  the  necessary  funds.  They  are  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  who 
will  advise  as  to  commissions  and  designs." 

The  Thomas  More  Bureau  will  make  optimists  of  all  our 
artists  if  its  readers  discover  many  such  items  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

NEW  UNION  STATION  TO  BE  TEMPLE  OF  BEAUTY. 
Beauty  in  Service  the  Creed  of  Raihvay  Companies. 

"At  a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  yesterday,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  commissions  to  ten  leading  Canadian 
artists  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  station.  A.  Wyde  Broad- 
view, of  the  C.  P.  R.,  was  a  promoter  of  the  idea. 
The  people  were  in  a  sense  the  wards  of  the  railways, 
who  had  to  look  after  the  people's  welfare,  not  only  on 
the  trains  but  in  the  stations  as  well.  They  would  pass  over 
a  million  people  a  year  through  the  waiting  rooms  and  offices 
of  the  new  station,  and  it  gave  them  a  million  opportunities 
to  foster  a  fine  nationality  through  the  medium  of  good  decor- 
ations. The  railway  station  was  a  sort  of  modern  temple.  The 
sacred  duty  was  laid  on  them  of  fittingly  decorating  the  sta- 
tions under  their  control.  Mr.  Broadview's  remarks  were 
loudly  applauded  by  his  fellow  directors.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy, 
giving  information  in  regard  to  the  proposed  work,  but  it  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  undertaking  would  have  to  go  out  of 
the  country  unless  begim  at  once;  on  account  of  the  over- 
whelming number  of  such  commissions  now  being  forced  on 
Canadian  artists  by  men  of  means  newly  awakened  to  their 
opportunities.     .     .     ." 

Even  the  Government  seems  ready  to  give  its  little  push 
to  the  art  movement. 
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READJUSTMENT  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 
Canadian  Artists  to  Benefit. 

"It  is  reported  from  Ottawa  that  an  early  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  will  fall  in  line  with  the  general  improvement  in  Can- 
ada for  art.  It  is  expected  that  the  duty  on  paints  and  other 
art  materials  will  be  removed,  and  that  the  slight  loss  of  rev- 
enue thus  brought  about  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  a  20% 
duty  imposed  on  all  works  of  deceased  artists  imported  into 
Canada.  Figures  are  not  given,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  fact 
that  not  1%  of  the  money  spent  by  Canadians  on  art  goes  to 
the  purchase  of  the  home  product." 

Nor  are  the  little  towns  behind  as  a  few  of  our  clippings 
clearly  show. 

"The  Agidaki  council  yesterday  unanimously  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  to  be  annually  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Canadian  pictures  for  the  public  schools.  Agidaki 
has  long  felt  herself  behind  her  sister  municipalities  in  this 
respect,  but  she  can  now  take  a  place  worthy  of  her  import- 
ance." 

And  here  is  a  shining  example  from  Shining  Tree : 
"  An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Broad  Street 
school  on  Saturday,  when  the  new  decorations  in  the  main 
room  of  the  building  were  unveiled  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Biggar  Wadds  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  'Munitions,  Ltd.'  Mr. 
Wadds  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  his  firm  to  spend 
some  of  the  enormous  funds  they  had  accumulated  during  the 
war  in  this  way.  He  hoped  that  these  fine  pictures,  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  part  the  town  had  taken  in  the  Great  War, 
would  develop  a  true  patriotism  in  the  young  people  who 
would  see  them  daily.  ...  He  announced  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  firm  to  donate  memorials  similar  in  charac- 
ter, though  of  different  design,  to  every  town  where  their  fac- 
tories had  been  in  operation." 

And  a  straw  blows  from  the  west  as  follows : 

"The  Saturday  afternoon  lecture  at  the  quarterly  exhibi- 
tion of  Canadian  pictures  now  open  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
Calvin  Church  will  be  given  by  the  president  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Academy  of  Art,  Mr.  Browne  Bloor,  R.  C.  A." 

We  have  many  other  clippings  that  we  would  like  to  share 
with  our  readers,  but  space  is  lacking,  and  it  would  seem  as 
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though  we  had  sufficiently  established  the  probability  of  our 
happy  new  year  for  art.  Here  is  one,  however,  that  we  might 
insert  in  closing,  as  it  enables  us  to  make  an  exit  to  music : 

MUSIC  IS  HEAKD. 

"The  Pine  Tree  Conservatory  had  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  yesterday  afternoon  at  its  monthly  concert  of  Cana- 
dian song  set  to  music  by  Canadian  composers.  This  original 
feature  of  the  performances  of  the  Pine  Tree  Conservatory 
has  been  notably  attractive  during  the  present  season,  and 
will  be  continued  monthly  throughout  the  winter." 

Alexander  and  I  are  no  understudies  for  Caruso,  but 
thanks  to  our  friend  Plato  and  the  Thomas  More  Bureau  we 
are  singing  a  combination  of  "0,  Canada"  and  "God  Rest  You 
Merry  Gentlemen,"  for  the  art  critics.  "God  bless  us  every 
one."  J.  M. 


Under  the  Stars 


The  hovel  is  under  the  poplar  tree, 
The  tower  o'ertops  the  poplar  tall, 

The  cloud  floats  over  them  far  and  free, 
And  the  high  stars  are  over  all. 

Poverty  ponders  a  daily  grief, 

Care  sits  by  wealth  in  the  lighted  hall. 

The  poplar  scatters  her  blackened  leaf. 
But  the  calm  stars  shine  over  all. 

So  we  journey  the  shadowy  years. 

Faintly  hearing  an  upward  call. 
Seeing  ever  in  doubt  and  tears 

The  sweet  stars  shining  over  all. 

J.  M. 
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Politics  and  People. 

OUTWARDLY  undisturbed  in  the  calm  of  recess,  Ottawa 
can  hardly  have  a  comfortable  mind.  The  government  in 
times  past  usually  could  depend  upon  bye-elections,  but  of  late 
they  have  been  going  steadily  against  the  Government.  The 
one  exception  has  been  sleepy  Victoria.  Here  a  popular  and 
able  Cabinet  Minister  managed  to  secure  election  by  a  modest 
majority  over  a  Labour  candidate.  The  Government  has  been 
less  happy  in  its  contests  with  the  farmers.  No  less  than  four 
members  of  the  new  agrarian  party  have  been  elected.  In 
the  Saskatchewan  bye-election  the  Unionists  did  not  even  put 
a  candidate  in  the  field,  but  a  well-known  Liberal  essayed  the 
contest  with  such  poor  success  that  he  lost  his  deposit.  In  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  farmers  have  but  recently  organized, 
their  candidate,  who  was  the  provincial  president,  was  re- 
turned by  a  very  large  majority.  The  other  two  contests  were 
in  Ontario.  In  the  least  decisive  of  these  Mr.  Halpert,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  was  returned.  His 
comparatively  small  majority  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  of  sustaining  enthusiasm  in  a  deferred  election,  the 
high  standing  of  his  opponent  in  a  community  naturally  Con- 
servative, and  the  feeling  that  he  himself  was  an  outsider, 
since  his  residence  in  the  riding  coincided  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  candidature. 

These  bye-elections,  in  addition  to  the  debacle  in  Ontario, 
must  be  disconcerting.  Consolation  may  come  from  the  fact 
that  three  years  must  pass  before  an  appeal  to  the  people  is 
necessary,  and  from  the  reflection  that  within  three  years 
much  may  happen  to  shake  the  purpose  of  the  insurgent  forces 
of  rural  and  urban  labour.  Apparently  there  is  no  mistrust 
of  their  mandate,  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
elected  on  war-time  issues  and  a  war-time  franchise,  forever 
to  be  abominated.  The  recurring  ill-health  of  the  Premier 
seems  more  likely  to  precipitate  a  crisis  than  a  sense  of  failure 

to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

*       *       * 

If  tenacious  of  office,  the  Federal  Government  is  equally 
tenacious  of  authority.    The  press  censorship  is  still  in  opera- 
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tion.  Orders-in-council  designed  for  the  emergencies  of  war 
have  been  projected  into  peace  and  used  for  the  suppression 
of  socialistic  and  other  views  which  are  regarded  as  objection- 
able by  the  authorities.  The  general  result  is  likely  to  be  the 
opposite  of  that  intended.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  contrary  a 
more  modern  and  uncouth  figure  recommends  rope  in  quantity 
for  successful  hanging.  Our  administration  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten simple  lessons  to  be  learned  at  school. 

*       *       * 

Speaking  generally,  we  have  been  singularly  free  from 
manifestations  of  violence  in  Canada  during  the  last  five  years. 
War  tends  to  assimilate  the  minds  of  men  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  Passion  and  violence  are  its  natural 
products.  In  the  case  of  the  late  war,  however,  the  unselfish- 
ness of  our  aims,  the  security  of  our  homes,  and  the  spacious- 
ness of  our  country  combined  to  mitigate  the  psychological 
effects  so  common  in  a  bitter  and  prolonged  struggle.  Occa- 
sional outbreaks  on  that  account  are  all  the  more  conspicuous 
and  reprehensible.  A  particularly  flagrant  example  of  mob 
passion  has  just  occurred  at  Kitchener.  The  Federal  member, 
Mr.  Euler,  who  consented  to  attend  a  hostile  meeting  at  the 
invitation  of  its  sponsors,  and  who  had  the  courage  alone  to 
face  four  hundred,  was  attacked  by  the  crowd  and  severely 
beaten.  His  offense  was  refusal  to  kiss  the  flag  when  com- 
manded so  to  do.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  performing  such  an  act  voluntarily,  but  he  refused  to  be 
a  party  to  having  the  flag  made  an  instrument  of  compulsion. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  conception  on  the  part  of  his 
assailants  of  the  meaning  of  the  British  flag,  or  their  idea  of 
what  constitutes  British  fair  play  is  more  discouraging  to 
those  who  would  think  of  Canada  as  a  free  country.  Lip  loy- 
alty is  a  poor  substitute  for  patriotism. 

*       *       * 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  has  had  its  first  municipal  election 
since  the  strike.  The  Mayor,  who  took  a  definite  stand  in 
favour  of  the  "Citizens'  "  Committee  and  against  the  strikers, 
appealed  to  the  voters  for  re-election.  He  was  opposed  by  a 
strong  Labour  candidate.  The  issue  was  equally  definite  in  the 
aldermanic  contest.     In  all   the   wards   "citizen"   candidates 
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were  paired  off  against  "labour"  candidates.  The  three  daily 
papers  defined  the  issue  as  one  between  law  and  order  on  the 
one  hand  and  red  revolution  on  the  other.  The  results  are 
significant.  In  the  mayoralty  contest  the  number  of  those  who 
wished  to  be  orderly  proved  to  be  some  three  thousand  more 
than  that  of  those  who  saw  red.  The  aldermen  returned  are 
seven  of  each.  One  wonders  whether  it  does  not  occur  to  peo- 
ple in  Winnipeg  that  the  game  of  calling  every  one  who  differs 
from  you  an  ugly  name  is  about  played  out  in  this  coun- 
try. If  in  a  municipal  election  where  voting  is  conducted  on  a 
property  basis,  over  twelve  thousand  citizens  were  willing  to 
incur  the  opprobrium  heaped  on  them  by  the  public  press, 
what  may  be  expected  in  a  provincial  or  federal  contest,  where 
adult  suffrage  obtains?  Or  what  if  it  becomes  fashionable  to 
be  disreputable?  P.  B. 


The  Dedication  of  the  Temple 

SOLOMON  had  finished  the  temple.  It  lacked  nothing. 
Its  high  priest  was  a  pastmaster  in  all  the  sacred  mys- 
teries. By  secret  spells  known  only  to  the  initiated,  he  could 
make  rain,  roar  in  thunder,  blast  the  profane  with  lightning 
and  drown  them  with  an  ancient  flood.  The  attendant  priests 
likewise  were  adepts  in  those  same  mysteries.  Entering  from 
the  quiet  outer  court  with  its  black  and  white  mosaic  one 
passed  through  the  black  curtains  into  a  coldly  gleaming 
sanctuary.  All  was  austere  and  chastened  and  even  upon  a 
Rebel's  spirit  a  certain  awe  fell.  The  clustered  lights  of  the 
swinging  candelabra  burned  with  a  dim  glow.  The  great 
dark  curtain  with  its  bands  of  rich  colour  hung  impenetrable 
and  baffling.  Shut  in  by  warmth  and  stillness  from  the  howl- 
ing blast  without,  the  assembled  worshippers  waited,  while 
faint  music  wandered  above  them,  for  the  coming  of  the  spirit 
for  whom  so  fair  and  well  ordered  a  shrine  had  been  prepared. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Drama  is  a  capricious  goddess,  hard  to 
please.  Would  she  condescend  to  mhabit  the  completed  tem- 
ple, to  kindle  a  flame  which  should  burn  through  succeeding 
generations  ? 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  Patelin's  rueful  figure  standing 
alone  before  the  empty  seat  of  justice  no  doubt  remained. 
The  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  the  goddess  had  descended  in 
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full  divinity  to  take  up  her  abode  in  her  temple.  Now  a  cheer- 
ful beam  pervades  the  penetralia.  Ail  the  sacred  rites  pro- 
ceed, and  a  privileged  visitor  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
will  find  the  high  priest  and  his  attendants  occupied  in  cease- 
less labour  to  perfect  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun.  Of  the 
two  plays  selected  for  the  opening  performance  of  the  Play- 
ers' Club  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre,  the  first  was  admirably 
suited  to  display  the  perfection  of  the  scenic  side  of  the  craft 
of  the  theatre,  while  the  second  offered  full  scope  for  the 
broader,  lighter  vein  of  the  player's  business.  There  was  no 
call  for  deep  or  subtle  characterization  in  either  play.  But  the 
programme  for  the  year  shows  that  severer  tests  await  the 
members  of  the  Players'  Club. 

Taking  the  two  plays  in  their  order  it  may  as  well  be  con- 
fessed that  while  the  production  of  the  Queen's  Enemies  was 
a  pure  delight  to  the  eye,  it  was  far  from  satisfying  to  the 
mind,  and  this  not  from  any  fault  of  the  actors,  but  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  the  play  itself.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  a 
friend  remarked  after  the  performance,  Dunsary's  object  is 
always  to  get  us  away  from  what  we  mean.  But  it  is  clearly 
his  business  to  make  us  feel  his  meaning,  as  he  generally  does. 
Here,  however,  the  vagueness  and  contradictoriness  of  the  im- 
pressions gathered  from  people  of  quite  respectable  intelli- 
gence, even  for  a  University,  showed  that  where  people  were 
actually  quite  willing  and  even  anxious  to  be  divorced  from 
their  own  meaning,  they  were  left  groping  by  the  author. 
Galsworthy  has  said  that  a  drama  should  have  "a  spire  of 
meaning."  In  this  case  one  was  left  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  gorgeous  spectacle  was  a  piece  of  pacifist  propaganda,  a 
sntii-e  on  the  League  of  Nations,  a  portrayal  of  the  Eternal 
Feminine,  a  sly  dig  at  the  New  Woman,  or  an  exposure  of 
cynical  aestheticism.  The  spire  of  meaning  wavers  in  a  mist 
of  doubt.  However,  it  is  ungracious  to  be  wrangling  over 
the  meaning  of  this  aesthetic  murder  when  there  was  so  much 
else  to  praise.  Miss  Schorman's  rendering  of  the  Queen's  part 
was  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  part  of  the  attendant 
Ackazarpses  was  played  with  excellent  feeling  and  charm. 
The  representatives  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  splendid  in 
their  barbaric  magnificence,  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  ban- 
quet table  in  the  dim  gloom  of  the  underground  temple  was  a 
triumph  of  staging.    The  illusion  of  the  glittering  waters  of 
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the  Nile  slowly  rising  to  the  fateful  opening  was  perfect.  The 
rendering  of  the  final  catastrophe  was  not  however  entirely 
convincing,  but  perhaps  we  are  too  sophisticated.  The  Play- 
ers' Club  owes  much  to  the  skilful  brush  of  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Lawren  Harris,  although  a  learned  friend,  whose  sense  of 
archaeological  exactitude  was  strained  to  breaking  point,  if 
his  seriousness  permitted  such  an  approach  to  flippancy,  would 
have  described  the  mural  decoration  of  the  temple  as  "spoiling 
the  Egyptian" ! 

The  tension  of  the  first  play  was  soon  relieved  when  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  last  scene  of  the  Farce  of  M.  Pierre  Patelin. 
From  the  moment  when  M.  Patelin  tossed  his  thin  legs  so  in- 
imitably out  of  the  old-fashioned  four-poster  there  was  not  a 
dull  second  in  the  play.  Even  the  rather  frigid  and  languid 
University  audience  forgot  itself  and  the  calendar  for  a  brief 
space.  Here  was  no  baflling  mystery  but  a  broad,  obvious 
situation.  "He  catcheth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness"  was 
a  sentiment  that  the  mediaeval  mind  delighted  in,  and  the 
modern  mind  has  not  wearied  of  it.  Even  the  office-boy  was  one 
with  the  Gargoyle  in  his  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  cares  of 
office  were  forgotten  for  the  nonce. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  play  of  one  character,  and  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's playing  of  Patelin  was  perfect,  exquisite  fooling.  But 
all  the  other  actors  played  up  to  him  admirably,  and  in  the 
last  scene  the  fat  draper's  rage  and  confusion,  his  six  yards  of 
red  sheep,  were  enough  to  move  even  the  most  dyspeptic  to 
tears  of  mirth.  The  pompous,  irascible  judge,  the  slow  shep- 
herd with  his  foolish  open  mouth,  and  his  b-a-a-a,  the  croco- 
dile tears  of  the  clever  little  wife,  so  admirably  counterfeited 
by  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacMillan,  all  linger  in  one's  mind  as  a 
happy  memory.  The  Players'  Club  have  set  themselves  a 
standard  of  comedy  which  they  will  find  it  hard  to  surpass. 
Those  whose  vision  and  generosity  have  made  this  splendid 
experiment  possible  in  the  life  of  our  University  must  have 
felt  themselves  well  repaid  by  the  success  of  the  dedication  of 
the  temple.  It  may  be  permitted  to  a  rank  outsider  to  hope 
that  the  Players'  Club  will  escape  the  perils  of  preciosity  in 
their  attempt  to  set  high  standards  of  dramatic  art,  and  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  what  is  really  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant in  the  development  of  the  drama. 

The  Dramatic  Cricket. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AUTOLYCUS. 

The  Tunnel,  by  Dorothy  Richardson    (Knopf.)        In  the 
matter  of  attempting  an  appreciation  of  the  work    of    Miss 
Richardson  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost.    Being  a  man  he  is 
sure  to  be  lost,  anj-^v^ay.     So  it  is  wasting  time  to  linger  on 
the  bank,  "this  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind."    Like 
the  ancient  sage,  one  feels  that  one  cannot  step  into  the  same 
river  twice  in  this  particular  case,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  strip  off  boldly  one's  rather  scanty  clothing  of  critical  terms 
and  canons,  and  plunge  in.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  Miss 
Richardson's  work  in  anything  but  terms  of  one's  own  sen- 
sations.   To  continue  the  metaphor,  you  dive  into  an  agitated 
sea,  there  is  a  roar  of  waters  in  your  ears,  all  your  senses  are 
assailed  by  the  force    of   a    thousand  thronging  impressions 
making  up  a  total  experience  of  extreme  vividness,  finally  you 
are  flung  up  breathless  and  gasping  by  a  swirling  eddy  and 
sit  down  on  the  shore  to  dry  and  collect  your  wits.       Then 
you  dive  in  again,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.     It  depends 
upon  your  make-up.     Dreadful  cases  are  hinted  at  of  critics 
who  have  struck  their  heads  upon  some  submerged  ancient 
stump  and  have  never  been  seen  since.       Their  clothing  re- 
mained upon  the  bank.       The  trouble  is  Miriam.       Miriam 
Henderson,  spinster.     We  do  not  stand  upon  the  bank  and 
watch  Miriam  in  the  Honeycomb,  Miriam  in  the  Tunnel,  and 
calmly  appraise.    Miss  Richardson  rudely  and  swiftly  pushes 
us  off  the  bank,  and  hey  presto,  we  are  no  longer  Mr.  Septimus 
Bons  clad  in  seven-fold  critical  panoply,  we  are  Miriam,  we 
are  inside  her,  whirling  to  and  fro,  round  the  solemn  centre  of 
her  soul  wheeling  like  a  dervish.     The  only  clear  conscious- 
ness left  at  the  end  is  one  of  having  actually  lived  through  her 
experiences  with  Mag  and  Jan,  with  her  dentists,  with  the 
clever  Mr.  Wilson,  with  her  mother,  with  Mrs.  Bailey.     One 
has  not  such  a  sense  as  comes  for  instance  at  the  end  of 
Arnold    Bennet's    cosy    Clayhanger    trilogy,     or     The    Old 
Wives'  Tale,  of  having  watched  a  long  and  rather  dreary  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  decay  in  a  dying  world,  starting  with  a 
boy  spitting  into  a  canal  from  a  grimed  bridge,  and  ending 
with  the  worm  and  the  eyeless  skull.    Life  absorbingly  unin- 
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teresting.  It  is  quite  a  different  and  new  experience  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  quite  useless  to  judge  it  by  accepted  canons  of 
style  or  form.  It  is  Bergsonian,  the  actual  winding-up  of  the 
ball  of  experience,  gathering  up  with  it  all  the  added  meaning 
of  all  the  past  moments  of  experience  into  an  ever-changing 
present.  A  recent  American  critic,  attempting  to  turn  upon 
Miss  Richardson's  work  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  critic's 
craft,  talks  learnedly  of  notations  and  other  technical  terms  of 
the  honourable  mystery,  and  demands  "the  imprint  of  a  pro- 
cess," according  to  Henry  James'  formula.  The  only  unity  of 
such  books  as  the  Tunnel  or  Honeycomb  is  the  unity  of  a  lived- 
out  experience.  It  either  justifies  itself  by  its  immediate 
appeal  or  fails  wholly.  Quotation  is  quite  hopeless.  May 
Sinclair's  recent  novel,  Mo.ry  Olivier,  presents  something  of 
this  new  technique,  but  is  far  more  objective  in  its  approach; 
you  know  more  about  Mary  Olivier,  you  are  as  much  outside 
her  as  inside.  But  in  the  case  of  Miriam  the  approach  is 
wholly  from  within.  You  know  nothing  about  Miriam  objec- 
tively and  externally.  You  can  only  know  her  by  living 
through  her  life.  And  as  no  one  ever  lived  a  life  that  was 
ordered  and  expressed  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  even 
the  most  irregular  of  novels,  a  direct  presentation  of  a  life  as 
lived  was  absolutely  bound  to  evolve  a  technique  that  is  wholly 
new  and  strange.  S.  H.  H. 

Napoleon.  A  Play.  Herbert  Trench.  Napoleon  is  an  orig- 
inal and  remarkable  play.  The  conqueror  in  mid  career  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  idea,  the  very  idea  which  hd 
"negates,"  as  the  philosophers  would  say,  or  in  other  words 
with  the  principle  of  which  his  ambition  to  dominate  the  world 
is  a  direct  contradiction.  It  is  carried  to  him  by  a  young  sci- 
entist, an  Englishman,  Wickham,  whose  mother  was  French. 
He  has  discovered  what  he  calls  the  "organic  soul  in  human 
society,"  "an  inward  shape  and  purpose  in  the  relations  be- 
tsveen  men."  And  he  sets  out  in  a  little  sloop  across  the 
Channel  to  try  it  on  the  soul  of  Napoleon. 

After  some  incident  and  adventure  he  faces  the  arch- 
enemy. The  scene  is  picturesquely  staged.  Napoleon  is  cross- 
ing the  Channel  in  Wickham's  sloop,  on  a  secret  visit  to  the 
English  Coast.  Wickham,  who  has  been  left  on  the  deck  for 
drowned,  staggers  into  the  cabin,  and  the  great  argument 
begins.    Napoleon  makes  the  conventional  plea: 
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Napoleon  : 

Yes,  I  am  an  artist     .     .     . 
I  am  an  artist  whose  brushwork  is  forces. 

WlCKHAM  : 

.     .     .     Forces! 
You  deal  with  the  forces  only  of  ripe  men 
At  the  moment  of  their  ripeness  for  the  cannon. 
You  ipnore  the  heave  of  the  whole  human  rinjr 
Of  lives  at  every  moment — every  age; 
The  forces  in  the  frail  things  you  igfnore.     .     .     . 

Napoleon  : 
How? 

WiCKHAM  : 

Think  of  the  strengths  just  rippling  in  the  dances 
Of  a  little  child,  that  .'^hall  jet  it  like  a  fountain 
Up  to  seventy  years  of  living  after  us — 
Children,  that  are  our  fearless  dreams  come  true. 
These  are  the  strengths  that  you  would  now  bleed  white 
And  at  their  pale  cost  stretch  your  glories  wider; 
These  are  the  strengths  that  you  -had  once  behind  you — 
Have  you  them  now? 

Napoleon  : 

I  must  establish  order. 

WiCKHAM: 

Have  you  never  yet  felt  how  the  human  order 
May  time  with  the  universal? 

Napoleon  : 

Never  yet. 

WiCKHAM: 

Nor,  breaking  through  your  husk,  become  aware 
Of  the  multiverse  of  selves  beholding  you. 
Rising  like  flowers — all  the  seeking  eyes  of  God? 

Napoleon  : 

Never  yet. 

WiCKHAM  : 

Strange,  strange!     When  I  .'aw  it  first 

The  .sudden  sight  scarce  gave  me  room  to  breathe! 

The  long  crystalline  streams,  coil  above  coil, 

Like  coils  of  mighty  music  flung  around  us 

Fmbranched  as  within  a  sea's  transparency — 

The  flowing  eddies  from  one  breath  thrown  off — 

J-  rom  blazing  nebula  change,  with  us  to  leaves 

Of  our  dark  forest — human  families; 

Spiral  rise  of  innumerable  stems 

Into  chalices  full  of  that  intense  light 

Of  delicate  love,   that  makes  each   chalice  loved — 

Brims  it  with  slow  care,  insight,  wonder,  warmth. 

Brims  it,  and  sighs  and  cease-s — colouring  new 

Frail  petals 

All  the  world's  tragedies  are  wrecks  of  these 

And  the  flame  of  all  the  mysteries  is  there! 

It  is  the  tide,  the  tide  of  generations 

Filling  with  deep  throb  the  homes.     .     .     .     Can  you  not  feel  it, 

The  great  pulsation   that  is  but  too   slow 

For  our  brief  life's  observance? 
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Napoleon,  set  on  his  career  of  conquest,  remains  impene- 
trable to  the  great  idea,  and  Wickham  baffled,  tries  to  fire  the 
powder  magazine.  He  is  discovered  and  slain.  The  last  scene 
shows  Napoleon  turning  from  West  to  East  and  giving  orders 
for  the  march  towards  the  Ilhine.  "Over  the  dead  body  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,"  he  cries,  "I  shall  hold  the  midnight 
mass  in  Vienna. 

As  a  drama,  Napoleon  is  open  to  obvious  criticism.  The  in- 
cidents are  very  loosely  related  to  the  central  theme.  The 
action  is  halting.  There  is  a  lack  of  definition,  an  absence  of 
that  clean  thrust  and  parry  which  is  needed  for  the  dramatic 
development  of  a  conflict  of  ideas.  It  is  the  raw  material 
rather  than  the  finished  Vv-ork  of  drama,  but  the  raw  material 
contains  the  pure  gold  of  the  poetic  presentation  of  a  living 
thought.  R.  M.  M. 

The  London  Mercury  (ed.  by  J.  C.  Squire,  Windsor 
House,  Bream's  Buildings,  E.G.  4)  30s.  per  annum.  The 
first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  The  London  Mercury 
has  just  reached  me,  and  I  assume  on  the  part  of  read- 
ers of  The  Rebel  a  sufficient  interest  in  intellectual  novelties 
to  justify  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  its  contents.  The 
matter  is  distributed  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  of 
which  a  singularly  large  proportion  can  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Six  editorial  pages,  presumably  contributed  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  are  followed  by  nine  pages  of  poetry  whose 
authors'  names — Hardy,  Brooke,  Turner,  Sassoon,  Shanks, 
Freeman,  Davies,  Binyon  and  de  la  Mare — are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  quality.  Mr.  Robert  Nichols  contributes 
an  eighteen-page  prose  "phantasy"  called  "The  Smile  of  the 
Sphinx."  The  three  important  papers  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine  are  an  estimate  of  George  Eliot  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  "The  Future  Poet  and  Our  Time,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire, 
and  an  estimate  of  Horace  Walpole  by  Mr.  Robert  Lynd.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stobart  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish," and  Mrs.  Meynell  a  brief  but  valuable  item  on  "Parti- 
cles." Fifty  pages  follow  of  miscellaneous  matter: — biblio- 
graphical notes,  correspondence,  books  of  the  month,  with 
comments  on  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and  music,  and  a  letter 
from  France  by  Mr.  Albert  Thibaudet,  dealing  with  contem- 
porary fiction. 
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And  what  is  one's  impression  of  this  initial  number?  The 
editor's  ambition,  quite  properly  enough,  is  to  produce  a  lit- 
erary magazine  surpassing  in  merit  any  heretofore  published, 
but  his  modest  proclamation  of  intention  asserts  merely  that 
he  hopes  to  combine  excellences  hitherto  dispersed.  "We  have 
had  periodicals  which  have  exercised  a  great  critical  influence, 
such  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Jeffrey's  and  Macaulay's 
day.  We  have  had  periodicals  which  have  published  an  un- 
usual amount  of  fine  'creative  work,'  such  as  Thackeray's 
Com  hill.  We  have  at  this  day  the  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
which  reviews  with  the  utmost  possible  approximation  to 
completeness,  the  literary  'output'  of  the  time ;  we  have  weekly 
papers  which  review  the  principal  books  and  publish  original 
verse  and  prose,  and  monthly  papers  which  diversify  their 
tables  of  contents  with  articles  on  Moliere  or  Chateaubriand, 
Byron  or  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes.  But  we  have  had  no  paper  which 
has  combined  as  the  Lojidon  Mercury  will  do  all  those  vari- 
ous kinds  of  matter  which  are  required  by  the  lover  of  books 
and  the  practising  writer.  In  our  pages  will  be  found  original 
verse  and  prose  in  a  volume  not  possible  to  the  weekly  paper ; 
full  length  literary  essays  such  as  have  been  found  only  in  the 
politico-literary  monthlies ;  a  critical  survey  of  books  of  all 
kinds  recently  published;  and  other  'features,'  analogues  to 
some  of  which  may  be  found,  one  by  one,  here  and  there,  but 
which  have  never  before  been  brought  together  within  a  single 
cover."  (Parenthetically  I  am  tempted  to  advise  Mr.  Squire 
to  consult  "The  King's  English"  on  the  correct  use  of 
"which")  "The  present  number,"  he  continues,  "is  an  earnest 
of  its  intentions;  in  early  future  numbers  other  sections  will 
be  added  which  will  steadily  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ideal  that 
it  has  set  out  to  reach." 

For  an  editorial  announcement  this  is  not  immodest.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  dramatic,  art,  and  music  sections  will  ulti- 
mately require  to  be  strengthened.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  critical  material  will  find  its  way  into  the  current  notes 
two  articles  of  serious  criticism  will  satisfy  readers,  and  will 
still  permit  the  insertion  of  contributions  of  creative  imagin- 
ative prose  such  as  the  present  number  contains.  Mr.  Robert 
Nichols'  "Smile  of  the  Sphinx"  announces  the  type  of  free  fan- 
tastic composition  which  together  with  the  contributions  of 
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poetry  will  serve  to  differentiate  the  magazine  from  other 
contemporary  publications. 

We  can  be  certain,  then,  of  a  pleasant  variety  of  theme 
and  manner  in  succeeding  numbers.  The  poetry  cannot  fail 
to  stimulate  interest,  for  Mr.  Squire  stands  himself  in  the 
centre  of  an  energetic  and  sane  revival  of  poetic  energy.  The 
inclusion  too  of  such  established  names  as  those  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mrs.  Meynell  will  sullice  to  assure  the 
timid  that  the  young  group  of  writers  who  are  in  control 
cherish  no  fell  purpose  of  smashing  everything  that  the  un- 
checked exuberance  of  youth  would  designate  and  despise  as 
old-fashioned  and  effete.  I  have  noted  only  one  petulant  par- 
enthesis in  which  Mr.  Squire  describes  Browning  as  "an  in- 
genious psychologist  of  the  second  rate,"  but  to  compensate  for 
this  girding  at  an  old  reputation  the  enthusiastic  reviewer  of 
Masefield's  latest  poem  is  frankly  critical  of  defects  which  the 
hide-bound  modernist  would  refuse  to  admit,  even  if  like 
Gautier  he  descended  into  a  dark  cellar  and  blew  out  the 
candle.  P-  E. 


Bruges 

Bruges,  amid  thy  winding  ways, 
Father  Time  sits  pondering. 
Chimes  wake  echoes  of  past  days, 
Bruges,  amid  thy  winding  ways, 
Ah,  how  pleasant  'tis  to  gaze 
By  thy  waters  wandering. 
Bruges,  amid  thy  winding  ways, 
Father  Time  sits  pondering. 


W.  M.  M. 
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Recollected  Parodies 

TRADITION  is  nearly  always  solemn,  and  tradition  there- 
fore chooses  to  tell  us  that  the  Muses  were  nine,  sacred 
in  quality  and  in  quantity.  But  no  show  is  perfect  without  the 
clown,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
nine  there  frolicked  that  nondescript  genius,  the  Muse  of 
Parody.  She  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  others,  and  also  as  young; 
in  some  features  she  is  more  immortal  than  the  others,  for  the 
grand  style  changes  and  becomes  ridiculous,  while  Parody  al- 
ways was  ridiculous  and  remains  with  her  mocking  smile  tri- 
umphant even  over  the  tomb  of  grandeur. 

Chance,  itself  a  sort  of  parody  on  causes,  brought  into  my 
hands  on  the  same  day  a  book  about  parodies  and  a  book  full 
of  parodies.  Together  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  editor 
(which  thing  is  an  allegory,  for  an  editor  is  the  parody  of  an 
author!)  and  were  summarily  indicted  for  an  account  of  our 
doings.  And  this  legal  metaphor  recalls  one  of  the  best  of  the 
older  parodies,  now  almost  entirely  forgotten.  Swinbourne 
has  tempted  many  jocular  persons  to  be  grotesque  without 
being  funny,  but  here  is  an  attempt,  "attributed"  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered: 

Though  the  courts,  that  were  manifold,  dwindle 

To  divers  Divisions  of  One, 
And  no  fire  from  your  face  may  rekindle 

The  light  of  old  learning  undone, 
We  have  suitors  and  briefs  for  our  payment, 

While,  so  long  as  a  court  shall  hold  pleas. 
We  talk  moonshine,  with  wigs  for  our  raiment. 

Not  sinking  the   fees. 

The  parody  which  is  improvised  to  suit  an  occasion  has  a 
double  virtue ;  it  is  clever  without  being  laboured,  and  shows 
an  unusual  command  of  literary  sources.  In  this  class  it  would 
be  hard  to  improve  on  the  squib  attributed  to  Daniel  O'Connell 
who  observed  that  his  opponent  in  the  debate  was  reading 
a  manu.script  tucked  in  the  hat  lying  before  him.  As  a  eulogy 
of  that  speaker's  performance  he  quoted,  after  Goldsmith : 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  hat  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Undergraduates  like  exhibiting  the  kind  of  skill  which  is 

required  for  manufacturing  parodies;  usually  they  fail,  but 

some  specimens  have  attained  celebrity.    The  Rev.  W.  Merry, 
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known  to  many  generations  of  classical  students  by  his  editions 
of  Homer,  has  gone  down  to  posterity  for  the  following  typical 
perversion  of  the  "Lays"  : 

Adolphus  Smalls,  of  Boniface, 

By  all  the  powers  he  swore 
That,  though  he  had  been  ploughed  three  times, 
He  would  be  ploughed  no  more. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  later  that  he  succeeded 

,  And  native  cheek,  where  facts  were  weak 

Brough  him  triumphant  through. 

This  recalls  another  candidate  of  greater  ability  but  less 
morality  of  whom  it  is  said: 

On  the  cuffs  of  his  shirt 

He  had  managed  to  get 

What  we  hoped  had  been  dirt 

But  which  proved,  I  regret, 

To  be  notes  on  the  Rise  of  the  Drama, 

A  question  invariably  set. 

In  the  crown  of  his  cap 

Were  the  Furies  and  Fates 

And  a  delicate  map 

Of  the  Dorian  States 

And  we  found  in  his  palms,  which  were  hollow. 

What  are  frequent  in  palms,  that  is,  dates. 

This  specimen  illustrates  a  feature  not  often  found  in  par- 
ody— an  independent  turn  of  humour,  a  turn  of  phrase  like 
the  quips  of  the  great  Tom  Hood  with  his  peculiar  taste  for 
a  mixture  of  poetry  and  puns. 

The  severest  strain  is  put  on  the  parodist  when  he  tries  to 
maintain  the  even  tone  through  a  long  composition.  When 
they  succeed,  these  longer  flights  are  usually  the  best,  but  they 
are  too  long  for  quotation.  Hiawatha  has  probably  been  the 
basis  of  more  parodies,  at  once  long  and  good,  than  any  other 
poem.  Among  these  the  prize  has  always  been  awarded  to 
Lewis  Carroll's  gem,  Hiaivatha's  Photographing.  There  is 
real  power  of  sarcastic  description  in  the  stanzas  where 
"First  the  Governor,  the  Father"  is  required  to  pose: 

He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  something, 
Hold  it  firmly  in  his  left  hand; 
He  would  keep  his  right  hand  buried 
(Like  Napoleon)   in  his  waistcoat; 
He  would  contemplate  the  distance 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning. 
As  of  ducks  that  die  in  tempests. 
Grand,  heroic  was  the  notion. 
Yet  the  picture  failed  entirely, 
Failed,  because  he  moved  a  little; 
Moved,  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
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Who  has  not  seen  such  a  parody  of  a  portrait,  or  could  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  here  it  was  adequately  fitted  with  a  par- 
ody in  verse? 

But  these  are  old  stories;  the  real  inspiration  of  this  out- 
flow (so  to  speak),  the  fountain  of  my  pen  (as  it  were),  is  a 
more  recent  book  called  The  Coqiial  Ward,  by  a  genius  of  well 
deserved  reputation,  A.  D.  Godley.  Mr,  Godley  is  saturated 
with  the  classical  spirit,  which  is  either  cause  or  effect  of  his 
being  a  classical  tutor;  and  his  best  efforts  are  essays  in  the 
manner  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  adequate  samples  of  these;  perhaps  for  some  readers 
no  sample  would  be  adequate,  but  for  those  that  have  no 
tincture  of  the  classics  other  delights  may  be  provided.  First 
let  us  hear  Herodotus  (as  sometimes  translated)  describing 
how  Pheron  took  the  last  fence  in  an  otherwise  unknown 
steeplechase.    He  has  arrived  at  the  said  fence: 

It  being  then  necessary  either  remaining  on  the  hither  side  to  be 
driven  away  from  all  hope  of  the  prize  or  leaping  to  run  risks  con- 
cerning their  lives,  and  the  rest  having  leapt  in  such  a  way  that  they 
iro.  sed  the  fence  sitting  rather  upon  the  ground  than  upon  their  horses, 
and  -ome  neither  with  them  nor  upon  them,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  say 
about  their  shields:  this  Pheron,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  mention, 
showed  himself  to  be  prudent  in  other  things  and  also  in  this.  He,  hav- 
ing a  horse  much  the  most  active  of  all  the  rest,  was  not  left  behind  by 
it,  but  sat  there  holding  on  firmly  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  farther 
side:  and  from  thence,  the  race  being  easy  for  him,  he  came  to  the  goal 
very  much  the  first,  having  anticipated.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the 
prize. 

A  parody  of  a  translation  succeeds  when  it  is  at  once  in- 
telligible and  grotesque.  Good  intentions  combined  with  com- 
plete inability  to  interpret,  laborious  fidelity  submerged  in 
words  that  are  not  really  chosen  but  dictated  by  the  sugges- 
tive power  of  an  alien  language^these  are  the  essence  of  bad 
translation  and  the  image  reflected  in  a  good  parody. 

It  is  possible  to  parody  a  style,  a  mood,  a  sentiment,  a  phase 
of  thought  or  a  trend  of  action — in  fact,  everything.  Mr. 
Godley  essays  most  of  these  types  and  is  strikingly  felicitous 
in  very  many.  As  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  parodying  both 
style  and  matter  Tke  Panacea  is  excellent.    It  begins  thus : 

It  is  Research  of  which  I  sing 

Research,  that  salutary  thing! 

None  can  succeed,  in  World  or  Church, 

Who  does  not  prosecute  Research; 

For  some  read  books,  and  toil  thereat 

Their  intellect  to  waken: 

But  if  you  think  Research  is  that 

You're  very  much  mistaken. 
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The  paradise  of  Research  is  then  described  as  found — "Ail 
in  Columbia's  blessed  States"  where  pedantry  is  dead 

And  none  need  read  with  care  and  pain 
Rome's  History,  or  Greece's, 
But  each  from  hi.s  creative  brain 
Evolves  semestial  Theses! 

Finally  the  whole  labour  of  study  becomes  repugnant  and 
books  are  discarded : 

To  .seek  the  love  that  in  them  lurks 
Would  last  ad  injiniium 
Let  others  read  immortal  works — 
I  much  prefer  to  write  'em! 

As  the  last  quotation  shows  parody  easily  becomes  good 
topical  verse,  and  one  moi'e  quotation  (the  last)  will  serve  to 
show  our  author  less  as  a  parodist  than  as  an  independent 
writer  of  humorous  poetry  on  tragic  situations,  a  creator  of 
that  mock  heroic  literature  which  turns  tragedy  into  comedy 
and  is  by  exaggeration  a  parody  of  the  noble  sentiments  it 
ironically  echoes.  Imagine  the  ordinaiy  citizen  sinking  be- 
neath the  oppressions  of  encroaching  Labour;  imagine  his 
helplessness  concealed  beneath  a  specious  resignation,  and  his 
wrath  hypocritically  veiled  beneath  a  pretext  of  admiration 
for  "the  lower  classes"  :  then  you  have  the  theme  for  a  poem  on 
The  Workirig  Man  such  as  Mr.  Godley  has  written.  It  closes 
with  a  splendid  and  ironical  stanza : 

Swell  my  taxes:   stint  my  fuel: 
Last  to  close  the  painful  scene, 
Sena  me,  rather  just  than  cruel, 
Send  me  to  the  guillotine: 
Ere  the  knife  bisects  my  spinal 
Cord,  and   ends  my  vital  span, 
This  shall  be  my  utterance  final, 
Bless  the  British  Working  Man!" 

Great  verse  is  immortal  and  suits  all  times.  But  lest  any 
gentle  reader  think  this  last  effusion  is  up  to  date,  it  may 
be  wise  to  say  that  T'he  Casual  Ward  was  published  in  1912. 
This  is  not  a  review  of  some  modern  books,  but  a  bundle  of 
recollections  which  are  naturally  behind  the  times,  but  not 
wholly  inappropriate  if  (as  some  think)  life  has  already  be- 
come a  parody  of  leisure.  G.  S.  B. 
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Slackers 

"The  exodu.<  of  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  the  winter  in  warmer 
climates  has  already  begun.  Many  people  are  travelling  to  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  and  California  has  already  begun  to  receive  its  Alberta 
visitors.  The  number  proceeding  to  China  and  Japan  is  also  large." — 
Alberta  paper. 

You  worthless,  wealthy,  shivering  cravens, 
If  you'd  escape  our  angry  ravings, 
Go  give  the  C.  P.  R.  your  savings. 

And  know  we  scorn  you — 
Go  seek  your  sunny  ports  and  havens 

In  California. 

You  shall  not  know  the  rare  delight 
Of  rising  in  the  dead  of  night 
And  holding  your  pyjamas  tight. 

Feeling  a  hero 
And  stoking  then  with  all  your  might — 

The  house  at  zero. 

What  though  the  coal-bills  sometimes  fash  us. 
And  we  lament  how  small  our  cash  is. 
What  though  the  maddening  gritty  ashes 

Get  in  our  mouth, 
And  gales  steam  through  the  window  sashes — 

We'll  not  go  south. 

But,  ah,  my  angry  fit  is  passed ; 

Just  listen  to  that  howling  blast. 

How  long  will  this  damn  weather  last? 

I'd  gladly  sign  a 
Contract  to  work  before  the  mast 

To  go  to  China. 

R.  K.  G. 
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What's  What 


"He  knew  what's  tvhat,  and  that's  as  high 
As  Metaphysic  wit  can  fly!" 

SINCE  the  lamented  disappearance  of  the  Literary  Drum- 
mer, God  rest  his  soul,  The  Rebel's  good  friends  the  pub- 
lishei-^  have  deplored  a  marked  decline  in  the  sale  of  such 
books  of  theirs  as  did  not  contain  matter  for  a  hot  brain.  Now, 
in  all  confidence  be  the  hideous  secret  whispered,  most  of  us, 
have  only  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  brains,  cold  porridge 
brains.  Hence  we  share  with  the  publishers  the  desire  that  the 
good  work  of  the  Literary  Drummer  should  be  carried  on, 
that  the  readers  of  The  Rebel  may  have  fair  warning  given 
them  of  the  publishers'  conspiracies    for    their    uplift    and 
amusement.    We  do  not  know  whether  the  said  L.  D.  is  dead, 
or  still  living  in  the  steerage  of  a  whale.   It  has,  however,  been 
found  possible  to  get  into  touch  with  him  by  means  of  the 
Ouija  board.    He  refuses  to  give  information  as  to  which  plane 
he  inhabits,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  appears  to  be  willing  to 
give  information  to  The  Rebel  concerning  what  the  publish- 
ers' circulars  describe  as  "new  and  forthcoming  books."     He 
refuses  to  give  any  more  information  as  to  the  personal  habits 
and  characters  of  publishers,  as  he  no  longer  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  supererogatory  merits  of  the  saints.       The 
Editor  of  The  Rebel,  however,  upon  payment  of  the  fee  of 
$1.00  will  give  duly  attested  information  as  to  the  good  moral 
character  of  any  publisher  to  any  regular  subscriber  to  The 
Rebel  who  may  wish  to  purchase    one   of   such    publishers' 
books.     Readers  who  care  for  their  own    soul's    safety    are 
strongly  warned  not  to  read  the  books  of  any  publishers  who 
have  not  received  a  certificate  of  good    character    from    the 
Editor  of  The  Rebel.     [Note. — Certificates  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  The  Rebel,  price  $10.00,  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  one-page  advertisement  in  The  Rebel!] 

The  following  is  the  monthly  bulletin  obtained  from  the 
L.  D.  by  means  of  the  Ouija  board,  concerning  What's  What 
in  the  latest  books: 

Red  and  Black,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond  (Gundy,  $1.80  net.) 
Grace  Richmond  is  no  stranger  to  Canadians,  and  her  Red 
Pepper  Burns  is  already  widely  known  and  beloved.     Be  it 
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known  unto  all  such  that  here  is  more,  much  more  of  Red  Pep- 
per, and  as  hot  as  the  author  can  make  it,  and,  moreover,  there 
is  another,  the  ideal  parson,  Robert  McPherson  Black,  who  is 
ceilainly  a  very  fine  fellow.  Incidentally,  male  readers  may 
learn  from  the  book  the  right  way  of  carrying  a  baby,  and 
may  further  discover  that  the  right  way  is  sometimes  the 
wrong  way.    See  p.  98. 

Sisters,  by  Kathleen  Norris  (Gundy,  $1.60  net.)  A  Gals- 
worthian  situation,  two  sisters,  passionately  attached  to  each 
other,  both  married,  the  younger  loving  the  husband  of  the 
elder  and  beloved  by  him.  The  elder  sister  discovers  it,  and 
attempts  to  sacrifice  herself  and  to  liberate  her  sister  by  a 
carefully  planned  motor  accident.  The  denouement  is  unex- 
pected and  skilfully  worked  out. 

When  Cauacki  Was  New  Fravce,  by  George  H.  Locke  (Dent, 
$1.25.)  Dr.  Locke  has  rendered  many  services  to  Canada,  and 
none,  perhaps  more  timely  and  welcome  than  this  delightful 
sketch  of  a  most  fascinating  period  of  Canadian  history.  The 
book  is  charmingly  illustrated,  and  to  read  it  yields  something 
of  the  joy  and  sense  of  adventure  of  a  long  canoe  trip.  Here  is 
a  characteristic  little  bit  of  Jesuit  wisdom  given  to  members 
of  the  order  who  were  sent  out  among  the  Hurons,  those  who 
have  fared  in  canoes  will  appreciate  it — "Be  very  careful 
when  in  the  canoe  that  the  brim  of  your  hat  does  not  annoy 
them.    Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wear  your  night  cap." 

New  Schools  for  Old,  by  Evelyn  Dewey  (Dent,  2nd  edition, 
$2.00  net.)  Miss  Dewey's  book  has  reached  a  second  edition 
more  rapidly  than  most  new  novels,  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
increase  in  that  mysterious  thing  known  as  "community 
spirit,"  as  well  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  literary  merits  of 
the  book.  The  story  tells  how  Mrs.  Harvey  took  hold  of  a  rural 
school  in  an  agricultural  district  which  was  fast  losing  its 
young  people  to  the  neighbouring  city  life,  and  transformed  it 
from  a  struggling,  hopeless  thing  into  the  vital  centre  of  the 
farm  community.  It  is  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  practical 
idealism.    It  cannot  be  too  widely  read  in  Canada. 

Mare  Nostrum,  by  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez  (Dent.  $1.90 
net.)  Miss  Jordan  has  translated  another  of  the  great  Span- 
ish novelist's  books.  This  time  we  have  a  tale  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  adventures  of  Captain  Ulysses  Ferragut.     It 
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deals  with  the  marine  side  of  the  war  in  the  same  vein  of  ro- 
mantic reahsm,  if  the  solecism  may  be  permitted,  as  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  gave  us  for  the  land  warfare. 
Those  who  have  acquired  the  taste  for  Ibanez  will  find  this 
book  as  enthralling  as  its  predecessors. 

The  Old  Madhouse,  by  W.  De  Morgan  (Dent.)  When  Ghost 
meets  Ghost  was  the  last  novel  which  W.  De  Morgan  published 
before  his  death.  When  it  appeared  Life  reviewed  it  with  the 
characteristically  laconic  comment,  "This  is  a  story  whose 
brakes  failed  to  act."  Death  put  the  brakes  on  this  post- 
humously published  story,  but  wifely  piety,  aided  by  the 
full  notes  left  by  the  novelist,  has  completed  the  story  and 
given  us  one  more  of  those  curious  blends  of  Dickens  and  Wil- 
liam James,  of  leisurely  Victorian  characterization  and  an  in- 
tent peering  into  the  occult  side  of  human  psychology  which 
lovers  of  De  Morgan  know  so  well.  They  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  The  Old  Madhouse. 

Helena,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  (McClelland  &  Stewart.) 
The  old  order  changeth,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  is 
fulfilling  himself  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  to  Dorothy  Richardson  and  May  Sinclair. 
In  her  day  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  once  "Madge"  of  Truthy 
was  a  pioneer,  now  women  have  passed  on  and  come  into  their 
own  in  a  way  undreamed  of  in  the  palmy  mid-Victorian  days. 
Mrs.  Ward's  novels  are  like  a  box  of  candies,  "made  with  lov- 
ing care,"  charming  and  evanescent.  All  the  old  tricks  are 
here  in  the  latest  war-time  setting,  and  lovers  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  will  enjoy  her  as  much  as  ever,  for  her  hand  has 
not  lost  its  cunning. 

The  Girl  of  the  New  Day,  by  E.  M.  Knox  (McClelland  & 
Stewart.)  No  one  should  know  better  than  Miss  Knox  what 
girls  are  made  of,  and  no  one  in  Canada  has  done  more  to  make 
girls  of  whom  Canada  need  not  be  ashamed.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  book  it  is  hard  to  criticize  it.  It  is  too  intimate. 
One  can  only  respect  and  admire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be,  as  it  deserves,  widely  read  in  Canada.  But  one  has  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  the  girl  of  the  new  day  will  not  be  con- 
fined within  the  covers  of  Miss  Knox's  excellent  book.  Her 
wild  free  spirit  can  only  be  interpreted  in  action  and  by  her- 
self. 
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Canadian  Singers  and  Their  Songs,  by  E.  S.  Caswell  (Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart.)  This  is  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
Canadian  poets  each  accompanied  by  an  autograph  poem.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  in  handwriting.  Some  of  the  poets  are 
quite  handsome,  and  some,  but  we  forbear.  It  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  fill  a  good  many  Xmas  stockings. 


The  Chimneys 

I  have  often  seen  quaint  figures  in  Muskoka  forests:  sil- 
houetted ladies,  witches,  or  sphinxes,  who  appear  at  sun- 
set in  the  outline  of  the  woods  against  the  sky.  Indeed,  I 
count  among  my  friends  three  of  them  at  least :  a  stately  dame 
in  ruff  and  stomacher  who  bows  majestically  to  an  Elizabethan 
knight  dofFmg  to  her  a  plumed,  broad  hat ;  and  the  head  of  a 
dour  old  Scotchman,  in  a  tasseled  night-cap,  grotesquely  nod- 
ding from  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  on  the  hill  I  see  from  my 
bedroom  window. 

But  I  have  always  thought  these  majestic  presences  were 
inseparable  from  the  wilds,  and,  till  last  night,  always  regret- 
ted that  such  companionship  was  left  behind  on  returning  to 
winter,  in  the  city.    Last  night  my  eyes  were  opened. 

I  was  taking  leave  of  a  friend  on  her  doorstep,  in  the  late 
afternoon  which,  in  November,  so  early  turns  to  evening.  The 
sun  had  set  already,  and  the  western  sky  was  a  cold,  whitish 
blue,  with  only  a  faint  golden  tinge  to  remind  us  that  the  sun 
had  been  warm  at  noon. 

We  paused  a  minute.  Then  my  friend  said:  "The  chim- 
neys are  coming  alive.  See  that  hooded  shape  with  folded 
arms,  up  there?  All  day  they  are  mere  chimneys  and  pipes, 
but  at  this  hour  they  become  spirits.  Some  stand  with  folded 
aiTns  in  meditation,  looking  down  on  our  movements  as  from 
another  world;  some  sit  like  idols,  legs  crossed,  head  bent; 
some  have  bright  eyes  that  look  at  you  as  you  pass  by ;  some 
are  sphinxes.  They  stand  on  every  roof  throughout  the  city. 
They  are  the  genii  of  winter  evening." 

Since  then  I  have  seen  them  every  night,  and  the  clear  win- 
ter sunsets,  the  filigree  of  bare  trees  against  the  sky  of  white 
and  orange,  no  longer  seem  cold  and  lonely.  The  figures  of  the 
chimney  spirits  are  there,  presiding  over  the  home-coming  of 
weary  mortals,  till  darkness  covers  their  flight.       M.  C.  N. 
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Correspondence 

"OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT." 

There  is  good  scriptural  authority  for  the  belief  that  the 
lower  regions  are  not  troubled  with  problems  of  furnace 
and  radiation:  and  when  we  paid  our  promised  visit  to  Pro- 
fessor X.  in  his  sanctum  (no,  sanctum  is  scarcely  the  right 
word — in  his  infernal  den) ,  we  received  abundant  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  scriptures  on  this  point.  We  found  the 
den  in  total  darkness,  and  our  friend  engaged  in  preparing  a 
lecture  by  match-light.  His  troubles,  we  were  sorry  to  hear, 
are  by  no  means  over.  The  "Powers  that  be"  recently  discov- 
ered that  the  key  which  they  gave  the  professor  to  unlock  the 
outside  door  actually  fitted  the  lock.  Our  friend  tried  his 
hardest  to  conceal  this  from  them,  but  unfortunately  they  de- 
tected him  one  day  after  hours  in  a  successful  attempt  to  get 
into  the  passage  which  communicates  with  his  room.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  end  of  his  little  game:  the  fiat  at  once 
went  forth  from  the  Superintendent's  office,  "New  locks  for 
old" :  the  unhappy  wretch  who  shares  the  gloom  of  our  friend's 
underground  dwelling  was.  Heaven  knows  why,  furnished 
with  a  new  key,  and  all  duplicates  were  quietly  but  effectively 
made  away  with.  Professor  X.'s  only  means  of  entering  his 
room  after  hours  is  now  by  his  window  (did  we  tell  you  that 
he  has  a  ivindoiv?).  But  suspicion  has  already  been  aroused 
by  his  practice  of  leaving  the  catch  unfastened,  and  we  much 
fear  that  the  next  move  to  circumvent  him  will  be  the  walling- 
up  of  the  window. 

Professor  X.  would  plead  that,  although  he  is  but  a  dweller 
in  the  lower  regions,  a  fallen  angel,  as  it  were,  and  THEY' 
are  in  a  position  to  say  with  the  Deity,  "Let  there  be  light" 
(however  reluctant  they  may  be  to  do  so),  yet  his  punish- 
ment is  greater  than  he  can  bear;  and  he  would  ask  with  the 
immortal  Vergil,  "Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?"  "Can 
such  fierce  passion  dwell  in  minds  divine?"  He  would  also 
urge  that  the  principle  "Facilis  descensus  Avemo,"  "It's  easy 
enough  to  go  down  to  Hell,"  has  hitherto  been  universally 
accepted  as  true. 

"The  portals  of  the  gloomy  nether  world 
Lie  open  night  and  day," 
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says  Vergil,  who  is  an  authority  on  such  matters.  If  then  the 
momentous  decision  has  at  last  gone  forth  that  for  the  future 
those  sinister  gates  shall  be  locked,  what  is  to  happen  to  one 
who  Fate  herself  has  destined  to  dwell  in  those  regions  of 
endless  night,  when  even  means  of  entrance  is  denied  him? 

There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  only  one  solution  to  the  situation, 
a  key :  and  we  reminded  our  friend  that  he  could  very  possibly 
borrow  one  from  one  of  his  Latin  students,  with  whom  such 
articles  are  indispensable:  in  fact,  they  can  even  be  pur- 
chased at  the  University  Book  Store.  His  face  lit  up  at  the 
idea  (the  only  light  in  that  gloomy  abyss),  and  we  left  him 
to  take  advantage  of  our  brilliant  idea,  hoping  that  he  will  now 
meet  with  better  fortune  and  may  even  rise  to  become  indepen- 
dent of  the  whims  of  the  Celestials.  Editor. 
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REAL  CONVERSATIONS.  III. 


HE.      Well,  old  dear,  you're  looking  as  jolly  as  a  cuckoo,  what's  the  joy? 

SHE.    Why,  you  sweet  child,  I've  just  come  from  Tyrrell's;  don't  I  look 

like  it? 
HE.      And  how  much  have  you  been  wasting  there? 

SHE.  It's  your  money  that  has  been  taking  to  itself  wings.  I've  been 
choosing  the  present  you  promised  me. 

HE.      Well,  what  luck? 

SHE.  Ripping!  I  wandered  through  the  place  and  saw  so  many  things 
I  wanted  that  I  simply  couldn't  make  up  my  mind.  There  were 
delightful  little  china  bowls  with  narcissus  bulbs,  wonderful  and 
beautiful  pocket  pencils  and  fountain  pens,  all  the  latest  books, 
Masefield's  Reynard  the  Fox  and  what  not,  a  bewildering  variety 
of  the  most  delightful  colour  prints  and  the  loveliest  frames;  at 
last  I  simply  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  made  him  choose.  He 
took  me  straight  to  the  very  thing  I  wanted,  a  dream  of  a  reading 
lamp,  hung  like  a  swinging  bell,  in  dull  bronze  with  wonderful  panels 
of  veined  marble  or  something  like  that.  I  loved  it  so  much  that 
I  bought  another  for  you,  there  are  heaps  to  choose  from. 

HE.      You  are  a  wise  little  head,  and  blessed  be  TYRRELL'S. 
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